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“ITS FLEECE WAS WHITE AS SNOW—” 


Like Mary’s little pet, the lamb pictured above has “fleece white as 
snow’—but we don’t believe he will be able to follow his proud 
master to school! The picture is from an album made by Grade 7, 
Hibbing Junior High School, Hibbing, Minnesota, for a school in Italy. 
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ADVENTURES IN KEEPING HEALTHY 
AND HAPPY 


HEALTH and happiness seem to belong together. 
You know how happy and comfortable you feel 
after a good dinner or a romp in the snow. You 
know, too, how unhappy and cranky you feel if 
you have a pain somewhere or a cold-in-the-head. 

Tunior Red Cross members know how important 
this is. In their Declaration of Principles, they 
say: “We believe in health of mind and body to 
fit us for greater service.”’ 


HEALTH OF MIND AND BODY 


“Health of mind” often comes by forgetting 
oneself in doing for others. That may mean the 
filling of gift boxes for children overseas, making 
soft toys for little sick children, or designing tray 
favors for veterans in hospitals. 

Junior Red Cross members are full of ideas for 
such services. 

“Health of body’? comes by observing health 
rules and by eating the right kinds of food. 

Even the youngest members of Junior Red Cross 
can learn to swim. Those who are 12 years old 
are ready for Junior Life Saving, Junior First Aid, 
or for Junior Accident Prevention. 

When members are even older, there are many 
other Red Cross courses, like Home Nursing, which 
can be taken. 

Everyone should try to make an adventure of 
keeping healthy. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


12 Months of Junior Red Cross Service 
52 Weeks of Peace the World Around 
365 Days of Good Luck to All 
8,760 Hours of Prosperity 
525,600 Minutes of Good Health 
31,536,000 Seconds of Happiness 
32,070,789 Wishes for a Happy New Year! 


—-Lois S. JOHNsoN, Editor. 
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NINA HAYES 


Illustrated by 
Henry C. Pitz 


Donny’‘s exciting adventure with a deer is based 


on a true story which happened in California. 


Miler Daddy! Look!” cried 
Donny, unwrapping the long 
package which had puzzled him 

more than any other parcel under the 
Christmas tree. “It’s a gun! A real BB 
gun!’’ Donny’s eyes sparkled with delight. 

To own a gun had been Donny’s dream 
for ages. But mother had funny notiors 
about guns and had persuaded dad that 
Don was too young for one. Too young! 
When he was going on 10. . . . Lots of 
younger boys had BB guns. 

And even now mother was not a bit 
pleased about Don’s present. 

“You know how I feel about guns, Don,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Who gave it to you?” 

“From Uncle Hal—to a swell guy,’’ Don 
read the inscription on the little tag. 

Uncle Hal was lots younger than dad or 
mother. In fact, he was only one year out 
of college and still remembered what 10- 
year-olds wanted for Christmas. 

Proudly Don ran his fingers along the 
beautiful smooth polish of the gun and 
clicked the trigger. 


s 


“Donny! Stop fiddling with that trig- 
ger!’ his mother cried nervously. “And 
look where you are pointing the gun! First 
thing you know, you’ll hit the baby.” 

Luckily dad was not so jittery. ‘‘Why, 
Dorothy, how can that gun go off when it 
is not loaded?” he said. ‘“‘But Don will 
have to promise not to use his gun around 
the house or leave it where the baby can 
reach it.” 

“Of course I promise, Dad,”’ said Don, 
grateful for his father’s help. “I will use 
it only on the empty lot. After dinner I’ll 
call Pete Ballard and we’ll go there and 
shoot at empty cans.”’ 

And right after dinner Don grabbed his 
treasure and dashed after Pete. 

Soon other boys joined them on the 
empty lot. Bob Peterson and Jack Fuller 
had also received BB guns for Christmas. 
The boys felt very important discussing 
the merits of their respective weapons. 

“Say, fellows, what about going tomor 
row with our guns to Tilden Park?” asked 
Jack. Tilden was a regional park in the 








hills back of the town of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, where the boys lived. 

“Sure, let’s go,’’ agreed Bob. “We'll 
take some grub and the guns, and we’ll 
shoot at squirrels. It will be loads of fun.” 

“But you are not allowed to shoot in the 
park,” objected Pete. “‘We might get in 
trouble with the park attendants.” 

“Don’t be a sissy,”’ scoffed Jack. ‘‘We 
won’t go near the golf course or the play- 
grounds, where the park attendants stay, 
and we won’t shoot at deer. But who cares 
if we shoot at squirrels on some of the 
further hill-slopes?”’ 

‘What would mother say if she knew I 
was going to shoot at live creatures?” 
thought Don. 

He himself did not know whether he 
would like to hit a harmless, live animal. 
But his pals would certainly think he was a 
inama’s boy if he mentioned his doubts. 
And, besides, he was pretty sure he would 
miss any moving target, so he said nothing. 


EXT DAY, supplied with cookies, sand- 
wiches, and apples, as well as with 
BB shot, the boys started for the hills. 

To be sure the park management had 
posted signs all through the park—NO 
SHOOTING ALLOWED. 

But the boys met no park attendants. 
And though they did not see many squir- 
rels, they had a great time shooting at 
empty cans and grocery boxes left by pic- 
nickers, and even at small twigs. 

After they had usec up all their shot, 
the boys stretched on the grass and munched 
cookies and sandwiches. 

Suddenly they heard sharp gun reports 
coming from many sides. 

*‘So you are not allowed to shoot in 
the park, huh?” Jack mocked. ‘“‘That’s 
one of these rules that they just put on 
signboards. The park attendants must 
hear all that firing, but they know it 
doesn’t hurt anybody, so they don’t 
bother.”’ 

The boys had such a good time that 
Don came home barely in time to wash and 
dress for dinner. He had completely for- 
gotten that his father had invited him and 
mother for dinner in San Francisco. 

“Oh, Donny, how could you be so late!” 


fretted mother. ‘“‘Now we’ll get right in 
the rush-hour traffic on the bridge.” 

And sure enough, as they entered the 
approach to the Bay Bridge, which con- 
nects Berkeley with San Francisco, they 
noticed an unusual number of cars on the 
road—more than the rush-hour jam. Cars 
seemed to stop suddenly and unexpectedly 
on both sides of the highway. 

Brakes squealed, horns honked, and traffic 
officers on motorcycles wove their way be- 
tween the cars. 

“Mother, what is it?’”’ asked Don, sticking 
his head out of the car window. ‘Has there 
been an accident? Do you see anything?” 

But mother was busy watching the cars 
right in front of her. 

Suddenly Donny saw something leap be- 
tween the moving and stalled cars. What 
could it be? It did not look like a man. 
Besides, what man would be crazy enough 
to cross the speedway between the fast- 
moving cars? 

Suddenly the “thing” jumped from the 
highway to the mud-flats lying between 
the road and the bay and crazily zigzagged 
towards the shore. 


“Mother! It’s a deer!’ Don 
shouted utterly bewildered. “It’s quite a 
young deer . . . looks like a yearling. How 








did he ever get on this busy highway?” 

The poor animal stopped, shaking with 
fear and exhaustion. At the same time the 
loud wail of the siren covered all other 
noises, and an oOfficial-looking car stopped 
at the curb by the mud-flats. 

But what was happening to the deer? 
Donny rubbed his eyes. The deer seemed 
to be getting shorter by the second. He 
also seemed to be again trying to run away 
from the Humane Society men who had 
jumped from the car. 

‘““Mother!’ cried Don. “I think the deer 
is sinking into that awful mud!” 

The Humane Society men ran quickly 
towards the deer. But in a moment one of 
the men was in the same trouble as the poor 
animal and sinking fast in the treacherous 
slime. 

“Hey, fellows, help me find some old 
boards!’”’ yelled the second uniformed man 
to the drivers of the stalled cars. 

Men hopped from automobiles and feeling 
their way carefully along the highway, 


Now the men had reached the deer. All 
fight had gone out of the poor creature. 





where the mud-flats seemed more solid, 
hastily picked up pieces of stray lumber. 
Donny had never noticed before how many 
rotting boards the tide had deposited on 
the flats. 

Soon a crude boardwalk was stretched 
across the mire to the sinking man. His 
helper gingerly walked out on it and grabbed 
the man under the armpits. 

Standing on two parallel boards, the 
rescuer put a third board in front of the 
sinking man, who was now up to his waist 
in the mud. Pulling and tugging at him, 
he finally managed to get him on the board. 

Several feet ahead of them, the poor 
yearling by now had sunk in the mud 
clear to his neck. . . . Silently the men 
began to guide a plank towards him. 

‘Mother, do you think they can save 
him?” Donny whispered, clutching his 
mother’s hand. But she only squeezed his 
hand back. 

Now the men had reached the deer. One 
of them took from his pocket a long, stout 
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rope, and both men began to dig in the 
mud on both sides of the yearling. 

All fight had gone out of the poor crea- 
ture. But, even though the animal did 
not struggle, it was a hard and awkward 
job for the men to pass the rope under the 
deer’s belly and to pull him up without 
losing their own balance. 

For a moment Don closed his eyes. ‘‘Dear 
God, help the men to save the deer!” 

When Don opened his eyes, the yearling 
was lying safely on two boards and the 
men were tying his legs, so they could 
carry him to their car! 

Just then the traffic began to move again. 

‘‘And none too soon, either,’’ said mother. 
“Do you realize that daddy has been wait- 
ing for us for an hour?” 


| ) URING DINNER the little deer’s narrow 

escape was recounted. Don kept won- 
dering what had made the yearling leave the 
park for the dangers of the highway. 

“Well, we’ll turn on the radio on the 
way home to get some news,” said daddy. 
“It isn’t every day a deer stops the rush- 
hour traffic on the bridge for 2 hours!”’ 

Daddy was right. The little deer was at 
the Humane Society, and doing quite well, 
thank you, said the announcer. 

In fact, the Humane Society people did 
not think that there had ever been a more 
popular patient, for they were swamped 
with inquiries about the yearling’s con- 
dition. 

As to why the deer had wandered onto 
the highway, the park manager had only 
one explanation, said the announcer. 

“Contrary to rules prohibiting shooting 
in the park,’ he said, ‘‘a lot of people 
bring guns to Tilden Park. They do not 
necessarily shoot at animals, but gun shots 
scare the wild creatures.”’ 

The man then went on: “It was prob- 
ably while escaping from such terrifying 
sounds that the little deer had wandered 
into the streets of the town.” 

Donny felt hot at these words. 
ishly he looked at mother. 

‘‘Mother, do you think it was our shoot- 
ing in the park that scared the little deer?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘Then if the men had not been 
able to save it, it would have been really 


Sheep- 


The Greatest 


Force on Earth 
THIS HAPPENED in Finland. While inspecting 


a small rural school, | saw a gift box sent by the 
American Junior Red Cross. | asked the pupils: 

“Do you know what is the greatest force on 
earth?” 

There was some hesitation. At last one boy 
said shyly: “The war." 

Another supposed it was dynamite, and be- 
fore long a girl said it might be the atom bomb. 
All of us agreed the bomb has quite a lot of 
force because it is able to destroy a whole town 
at once. 

But | next asked: "From where has the little 
box on the table come?" 

“From America,” the pupils cried. 

“How did it come?" 

“By boat." 

"Who has taken it to the ship?” 

“Some one of the boys and girls living in the 
U.S.A. has sent it." 

"Why did he send it?” 

It took rather a long time and some more 
questions before one child said: 

"He was willing to help us." 

After talking together this way, we at last de- 
cided that there had been a mighty force, called 
love and generosity. ; 

That great force had been able to convey a 
heavy box over the Atlantic Ocean, thousands 
and thousands of miles—whereas the sphere of 
influence of an atom bomb is only a few miles! 


—KUSTAA A. RUOKONEN 
Government inspector of elementary 
schools, Haapavesi, Finland. 


Jack’s, and Bob’s, and my fault, wouldn’t 
mT 

‘Well, yes, yours among others,” an- 
swered mother softly. ‘‘Now you see that 
there are reasons for every rule—even 
though you do not happen to know of them. 
Especially when animals are concerned. 

‘But luckily this time no great harm 
was done, and the little deer will probably 
soon forget his adventure.” 

And mother gave Don an understanding 
pat. 








: T WAS CLOSE to midnight on December 
31 and old Father Time was sitting on 

the International Date Line dangling 
his feet in the Pacific Ocean. 

The Line is an imaginary one that runs 
zigzag from the North to the South Pole, 
right through the middle of the Pacific. It 
squeezes between Alaska and Siberia and 
dodges around islands, never touching land 
anywhere. 

It is here along this important and watery 
dividing mark that all of our days begin. 

Father Time brushed his straggly white 
beard aside and looked at the hour-glass in 
his hand. The sand was running low. In 
another few minutes he would have to turn 
the glass upside down and begin timing 
another new year. 

The old man was happy. Baby New 
Year 1950 was beside him, scrubbed, fat, 
and rosy. The young fellow was ready to 
go around the world trailing good fortune. 

“‘What are we waiting for, Father?’’ asked 
Baby New Year. ‘‘Why don’t I start?” 

“Have patience, 1950, and do be quiet!” 
said the old man. “I’m listening for a 
signal. You can’t start until it is given.” 

The signal Father Time expected was to 
come from Annapolis, Maryland, in the 
far-off United States. 
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HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


—the world around! 


M. SITGREAVES AIMI 


Illustrated by 
Harry Goff 


Let’s take a dash around the globe with Baby 
New Year—and see how boys and girls every- 
where have fun on this merry holiday. 


From high, shining steel towers there, 5 
minutes before each hour, a series of ticks 
is sent out. First, 266 short ticks are 
sounded — da - da - da- da - da-da- da — 
each four-tenths of a second long. 

They are followed by a long dash— 
zingggggggegggegg—lasting for one and one- 
half seconds. When this long dash is 
heard, it is the beginning of a new hour. 

Father Time was waiting for the long 
dash. He knew when it was broadcast from 
the Annapolis Towers that it would be 
picked up around the world. While every- 
where else it would mean just another hour, 
here on the International Date Line it was 
the beginning of the year 1950. 

When the long dash sounded, Baby New 
Year would start westward, traveling about 
1,000 miles an hour near the middle of the 
earth. 

Wherever he went it would become Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. Ahead of him it would 
remain December 31 until he arrived to 
change it. 

It would take Baby New Year 24 hours 
to travel around the world from west to 
east. When he again reached old Father 
Time waiting for him on the International 
Date Line, January 2 would begin. 

As Baby New Year listened for the signal, 





he turned to Father Time. ‘‘Who started 
this idea of new years on earth?” he asked. 

“It’s a long story, son, and a good one,”’ 
the old man told him. ‘Each country 
honors the coming of the new year in its 
own way.” 

“This day has been celebrated longer 
than any other festival day on earth. 
Everywhere it means the same—a fresh 
beginning, a chance to try new things.” 

“But, Father, I still don’t understand. 
Why do the peoples of the earth have to 
have years?”” This young fellow was full 
of questions like all small boys are. 

“It’s simple, son,’’ Father Time told him. 
“Without a clock or watch people would not 
know when to get up or go to bed, when it 
was time to be off to school or work. A 
year is the earth’s clock setting the seasons, 
and it equals the time that it takes the 
earth to travel around the sun.” 

Baby New Year was getting fidgety. 
He was walking up and down the Date 
Line. The old man smiled. 

“You might as well sit down, New Year, 
and take it easy,” he said. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
things that will help you to enjoy your trip 
around the earth tonight. 

And these are some of the things Father 
Time told him. 


EFORE MAN knew that the earth traveled 

around the sun, he told time by the 
moon. First 5 moons, then 6, and later 
10 moons made up his year. 


These moon “‘months,”’ as he called them, 
were 30 days long. To keep the days 
straight, families had bundles made of 30 
sticks. Each morning one stick would be 
removed from a bundle, and in this way it 
always was known how many days were 
left in the month. — 

To keep a record of the years, as each 5, 
6, or 10 moons passed, a notch would be 
cut in the “‘year stick.” 

Different peoples began their years at 
different times. The ancient Egyptians 
started theirs in the middle of July when 
the river Nile overflowed its banks. 

The Irish decided on February 1 as their 
holiday. 

The Russians for a long time used March 
21 as the beginning of the New Year. 
Time was all mixed up. 

It was Julius Caesar who did much to 
straighten out the year. He added two 
months—January and February—making 
12 in all. 

He decreed that New Year’s Day should 
fall on January 1 because January was 
named for the god Janus, who had two 
heads. In this way Janus could look back 
over the old year and ahead to the new— 
as everyone should do to improve his life. 

Today most of the peoples of the world 
celebrate January 1 as New Year’s Day. 

Traveling westward from the Interna- 
tional Date Line, the new year comes first 
to Japan. 

The Japanese believe that their houses 








should be spotless on January 1. However, 
the sweeping and dusting must be done 
before the day dawns or the God of Good 
Luck will be frightened away by the noise. 

They decorate their doors and gates with 
branches of pine and bamboo and some- 
times stick in a lobster or an orange as a 
sign of plenty. 

On this day the kite season opens in 
Japan. There are contests everywhere, and 
the sky is filled with kites of all sizes and 
colors. 

The New Year arrives next in China, 
where January 1 is considered everybody’s 
birthday. On that day all the people of 
China become one year older. 

The Chinese love red, and for the occa- 
sion houses are decorated with red paper 
scrolls. Crimson lanterns shaped like butter- 
flies and flowers swing from door-posts, and 
gifts in red-striped paper are exchanged. 

On New Year’s Day the Chinese greet 
each other with a gay ‘‘Kung-hi’ (I 
humbly wish you joy) or ‘‘Sui-hi’’ (may 
joy be yours). 

In Bulgaria, a beautiful custom of the 
peasants is to send New Year’s greetings to 
friends by lighting huge bonfires that can 
be seen in nearby villages. In the morning 
Bulgarian boys go from house to house 
singing carols. 

A New Year’s custom in Greece is to 
bake a great cake which has a gold ring in 
it. When it is sliced at the breakfast table, 
it is believed the one who receives the piece 
holding the ring will be very happy through- 
out the coming year. 

Belgian boys and girls have “‘sugar aunts”’ 
and ‘“‘uncles’”’ on New Year’s Day. 

At an early hour the children collect all 
the doorkeys in the house. When a grownup 
is seen entering a room, the door is quickly 
locked and remains so until the “‘prisoner”’ 
has agreed to hand over cookies or candy 
to his keeper. 





In England on New Year’s Eve, bells are 
often covered so they will sound weak and 


feeble like an old man. At midnight the 
coverings are removed and the New Year 
is rung in loud and strong just as a husky 
young baby is expected to cry. 

The Scots believe in “‘first-footing” for 
New Year’s. After the clock has ‘‘chappit 
the hoor o’ twelve” they think that it is 
good luck if a dark man carrying a present 
is the first to enter the house. 

During the day Scottish children receive 
apples, oranges, currant scones, and half- 
pennies by going from door to door singing, 


‘Hogmanay, trollalay, 
Gie’s o' your white bread and nane 


o’ your Sray.”’ 


In the United States there is the noisiest 
New Year’s of them all. At midnight boats 
in the harbors toot their whistles, horns 
are blown, confetti is thrown. New York 
City’s wonderful Trinity Chimes ring out. 

During the day in Philadelphia, mum- 
mers dressed like peacocks, flowers, and 
kings march down Broad Street playing 
stringed instruments. 

In Colorado men climb through snow and 
ice to the top of Pikes Peak to welcome the 
new year with fireworks. 

Out Pasadena, California way the ‘“‘Car- 
nival of Roses” is held with a parade of 
floats made of millions of flowers. 


A8 FATHER TIME talked, Baby New Year 
*“™ 1950 sat quietly. When the old man 
finished, Baby stood up, anxious to be off. 
Just then they heard it —zingggggggggee¢g 
the signal. It was New Year’s Day on the 
International Date Line! 

“Get going,” Father Time yelled, spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘Take the New Year to 


everybody in the whole world and tell them 
for me that I hope 1950 is the happiest 
year of them all!’’ 











Kirkhaven Rink 


FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 
Illustrations by Jane Castle 


Robbie hadn’t scored a single point for his team when 
the accident happened. Read how he saved the day in 
this story about curling—a favorite sport in Scotland. 


NOW HAD FALLEN in the Scottish High- 
lands during the night. As soon as he 
awoke, Robbie ran to the window. The 

moors and hills in front of their small stone 
house were blanketed with snow. Above 
them the sky was the color of a bluebell. 
It was a perfect day for the curling matches! 

Robbie’s first thoughts were of the games 
today. He was quite confident. Didn’t 
he have his “Orkney Islands’’ stone to help 
him? 

This, his favorite curling stone, had once 
belonged to his father. It had often helped 
his father to win. Now it was helping 
Robbie, the youngest member on the team, 
to score points for the Kirkhaven rink. 

Robbie was glad that he owned such a 
fine, well-balanced stone; it was so easy to 
shove across the ice. Robbie liked the way 
his fingers fitted around its handle, and 
how it responded to his touch. 

Although Robbie knew that the Glencove 
team would be hard to beat, he felt no 
worry as long as he had his lucky ‘‘Orkney 
Islands’’! 

If their rink won today’s contests, they 
would have the honor of representing their 
village of Kirkhaven at the exciting ‘‘bon- 
spiel’”’ held later on in the winter on Loch 
Lomond. 

By the time he came to the breakfast 
table, his Canadian cousin, Katie, was busy 


with her oatmeal porridge. She was 12, a 
year younger than he. 

Her blue eyes danced with excitement as 
she said, “I can hardly wait to see the 
curling matches.” 

Robbie grinned across the table at her. 
“You will have to cheer loud enough for 
three people, Katie, since Father canna be 
back from his peat-digging until the Sab- 
bath, and Mother must bide at home to 
tend Granny.”’ 

At last they were on their way. Katie 
was excited. 

“Oh, Robbie,” she said breathlessly, “I 
hope Kirkhaven wins today.” 

Robbie smiled down at her, trying to 
match his longer strides to her shorter ones. 

“T hope so, too, but they will be hard to 
beat. Garvin, their skip, is 6 years older 
than Harry, the schoolmaster, who is our 
captain. Harry says he has never played 
against a better skip.”’ 

“You'll win.” Katie sounded confident. 
‘‘But, now tell me about the game, Robbie. 
In Canada the boys played ice hockey at 
school, but not curling.” 

“Well,” he began, “this game is like 
bowling on ice, or quoits. You’ve played 
quoits, haven’t you, Katie?” 

Katie’s eyes were bright as she answered, 
“Oh, yes, many times.” 

“Then, curling will be easy for you to 
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“There are 
four men on a team. One of them is skip.” 

“Like Harry, the schoolmaster?” 

Robbie nodded as Katie asked, “But 
what else do you do?” 

“Each player, or curler as they are 
called,”” Robbie explained, ‘‘has two round, 


understand,” Robbie went on. 


flat stones. About so big,’”’ he measured 
their size with his hands. 

“One of mine was quarried at the Orkney 
Islands; the other at Ailsa Craig. I like 
them both, but the Orkney Islands is my 
favorite. I usually keep it for the last shot 
in each round. It brings me luck.” 

Katie’s keen interest showed on her face. 
“Aunt Maggie tells me they use a broom 
in curling. That seems odd.” 

“Oh, yes. Sweeping is an important part 
of this game. When a stone does not go 
fast enough toward the tee, our skip orders 
sweepers to ‘soop her up.’ Then the stone 
goes farther, often making a score for us.” 

“And sometimes,’”’ Robbie continued, 
‘‘When a rival stone is going nicely toward 
the goal, Harry orders sweeping again. This 
time a smooth ice often makes the stone go 
way past the tee, out of the scoring circle.” 

“That’s fun!” Katie said. 

In less than 10 minutes they came to a 
small hollow ringed by dark evergreens. 

Robbie pointed straight ahead, saying, 
‘“‘That’s Loch Muire, Katie. It’s the lake 
where all our curling matches take place.”’ 

He left Katie with some of his school 


THE PROUD SNOWMAN 


| The snowman got up and looked around 

| The sparkling white snow covered the ground. 
“Oh, what an icy cold wintry day, 

| Today, I'm sure | won't melt away!” 

| He had charcoal eyes, and mouth, and nose, 

_ And a bright plaid scarf was his only clothes. 


But just as he stood so proud and gay, 
Along came a child and a dog astray. 
They trampled him down and pulled his arms out, 
And went on their way with a bark and a shout. 


—JUDY JOHNS 
School 86 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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friends on the edge of the frozen lake, then 
hurried to join his team. 

Harry called them together for a last 
minute talk. One member of the Kirkhaven 
rink was the young Laird who lived in a 
big manor close by. One was Robbie’s best 
friend, Andrew. The fourth was Robbie. 

Afterwards, Robbie checked his own 
stones, each the size of a small cheese, but 
very heavy. Both shone with the brightness 
of sunshine, for he had polished them until 
they were as smooth as glass. 


N OW CAME the signal for the first game. 
One of Garvin’s men stepped into the 
starting circle. 

Robbie marveled at the ease with which 
he cast his first stone. It skimmed along 
the ice, coming to rest not more than a foot 
away from the tee. That was going to be 
hard to beat. 

It was Andrew’s turn. Robbie saw that 
he was quite calm, and his first stone was 
now sliding toward the scoring circle. 

All of a sudden Robbie saw that the stone 
was slowing down. As it crossed the sweep- 
ing line, where it was within the rules to 
clear the ice, their skip gave the order. 

“Soop her up,”’ Harry yelled, as the stone 
lost its speed. ‘‘Soop her up.” 

Robbie already had his broom. He and 
the young Laird ran across the ice, sweeping 
every particle of chipped ice out of the path 
of Andrew’s stone, being careful not to 
touch it and make a foul. 

Their work was getting results, though. 
The curling stone kept on, stopping to the 
right of the scoring hole—a very good 
position. 

Robbie heard Katie above all of the 
others, cheering them on from the sidelines. 
“Hurray! Hurray!’ she squealed, jumping 
up and down in her excitement. 

And so it went. The young Laird and 
then Harry had their turns, alternating with 
the players of the rival rink. 

Robbie now stepped up to the starting 
line, conscious of everyone’s eyes upon him. 

Nervous shivers crept up and down his 
spine. A ripple ran over the crowd as he 
clamped his fingers around the cold handle 
of his Ailsa Craig. 

Robbie saw that three rival stones were 








: CASTLE 


Robbie ran across the ice, sweeping every particle of chipped ice out of the path of Andrew’s stone. 


grouped a little to the left of the tee. If he 
was careful, he might be able to put his just 
this side of them, but closer to the scoring 
hole. 

Drawing a deep breath, Robbie half 
threw, half shoved the heavy stone. 

Even before he let go, he knew that it 
was going too far to the right. 

His own disappointment was matched by 
the disappointment of the spectators. They 
groaned loudly as his stone missed the scor- 
ing circle entirely, coming to rest against 
the snowbank at the edge of Loch Muire. 

Some of the onlookers let him know what 
they were thinking. ‘You can do better 
than that!’ someone called. 

Another said, “Careful, laddie. 
counting on you.” 

Robbie straightened his shoulders deter- 
minedly, trying to forget the crowd, thinking 
only of the task before him. He was quite 
disappointed, but he was not discouraged. 

His fingers curved around the handle of 
his stone. Suddenly everything was all 
right. His “Orkney Islands’ would win a 


We’re 


point for Kirkhaven. It would not fail him. 

Carefully, lovingly, he cast it forward. 
Tensely he watched it. And then, crash! 
Robbie could not believe his ears. He 
could not believe his eyes, either. There 
lay his favorite stone where it had slammed 
against a rival stone. Broken in two. It 
just couldn’t be true. But it was! 

Their skip had a word of comfort for him. 
‘*That’s a shame, laddie,”’ he said. ‘Really 
it is, but you’ll score the next time. [Tl 
lend you a substitute stone. And a fine 
one it is.” 

When Robbie thanked him, his voice 
sounded tight and far away. He could not 
help feeling unhappy. The one stone that 
he based so much of his game on was 
broken, and he hadn’t even scored one 
point for his team. 

He stole a quick glance in Katie’s direc- 
tion. She was standing quietly on the side- 
lines. He was sorry that this had to happen, 
and at Katie’s first curling matches. 

Robbie straightened his shoulders, deter- 
mined to try as hard as he could—watch 
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every single throw with even greater care. 

As the sun dropped behind the mountains 
that afternoon, it was Robbie’s last turn, 
in the third and last game. 

The score stood 20 to 20 and each rink 
had won one game. Never had such a close 
match taken place on Loch Muire. 

The deciding point was in Robbie’s hands. 
It was this moment when he missed his 
“Orkney Islands’”’ most of all. 

Robbie carefully studied the position of 
the stones. Three were in a semicircle in 
front of the scoring hole. One of Garvin’s 
was a short distance from the tee. One of 
Andrew’s was close by to the left. 





As his teammates crowded about him, 
Robbie felt Harry’s arm thrown affection- 
ately around his shoulders. 


If Robbie could knock Garvin’s a few 
inches to the right, he might be able to slide 
his through the space and reach the tee. 

But Robbie knew this was risky. Unless 
he could shove his stone at the correct 
angle, the rival stone might get shoved 
nearer to the scoring hole. It was a chance 
he had to take. 

As it stood now, Garvin’s stone would 
score a point for the Glencove team, and 
the matches would be won by them with a 
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game score of 2 to 1. 
let this happen. 

It was plain that he would have to 
sacrifice one of his shots in order to knock 
the rival out of position. 

Robbie could not decide at first which 
stone to choose for the job. His substitute 
stone was becoming more familiar by this 
time, but, because this was an important 
shot, Robbie reached for the Ailsa Craig. 

Almost before he knew what happened, 
Robbie had sent the stone toward Garvin’s. 
Crash! It had gone straight to its mark. 
The Glencove stone moved to the right, as 
Robbie had planned, but not quite as far 
as he had planned. There was not as much 
space between as he would have wished. 

The onlookers slapped each other on the 
back, delighted with Robbie’s throw that 
set the stage so neatly for the point that 
would win for Kirkhaven. Some considered 
the game already won—so confident were 
they. 

However, Robbie did not share their con- 
fidence. He was worried because he did not 
have the “Orkney Islands” to help him now. 


Robbie just couldn’t 


H* PUT OFF the throw so long he heard 
Garvin complaining to Harry that 
Robbie was delaying the game. 

Harry walked over to Robbie and en- 
couraged him in a low voice, “‘Easy, laddie. 
Don’t let him hurry your throw. You can 
do it. Win for us, laddie.”’ 

His skip’s words calmed him. Robbie 
leaned down for the handle, and, as he 
grabbed its cool, smooth surface, he felt 
sure of himself for the first time that 
afternoon. 

The crowd quieted as the substitute stone 
slid across the ice. A moment later the roar 
went up that told Robbie they had won. 
Kirkhaven had won! 

As his teammates crowded excitedly 
about him, Robbie felt Harry’s arm thrown 
affectionately around his shoulders. 

“It is proud of you I am,” he said fondly. 
“You didn’t need your ‘Orkney Islands’ 
stone, laddie. It was your own skill that 
won for us this day.” 

Robbie smiled at these words. Pride 
and happiness crept into his heart, for he 
knew for the first time that this was true! 





Going to SCHOOL in Turkey 


Through its Junior Red Crescent, Turkish boys and girls take 


an active part in school correspondence. 


In an album re- 


ceived from Sarar School in Ankara was this fine letter to 
Junior Red Cross members in the United States. The pictures 
are also from the album. 


[) EAR FRIENDS—It is a nice 
thing to write to friends 
whom you do not know 
and who are very far away. If 
by doing so we can give you an 
idea about our country and 
school, we shall be very pleased. 
Turkey, we are sure you know, 
is a country with one foot in 
Asia and the other in Europe. 
The western tip of Asia is a peninsula called 
Asia Minor or Anatolia. 

The main body of the Turkish Republic 
is on this peninsula with a piece of Thrace 
covering 772,000 square meters. Its popu- 
lation is 18,000,000 according to the 1945 
census. 

Our school is located in Ankara, capital 
of Turkey. The school is a modern building 
with five classes and 12 teachers. It is 
called Sarar Elementary School. The boys 
and girls attending it are 7 to 11 years old. 

There are, unfortunately, some bigger 
ones—who could not pass their classes! 
Such pupils, we are sure, have regretted 
their attitude and show it by working 
harder. Naturally there are some pupils 
who could not attend school for some time 


HE TURKISH Junior Red Crescent now has 521,075 

members in 9,936 schools and its activities in- 
crease each year. As few people outside Turkey are 
able to read the Turkish language, the annual report 
is translated into English and sent to all sister societies 
so that we may know what our young Turkish friends 
are doing in the organization which corresponds to our 
Junior Red Cross. 

Money has been raised for the care of children in 
the sanatoriums and clothing distributed among needy 
children. Several camps have been organized where 
young people in need of rest and healthful exercises in 
the open air can be sent in summer. A moving picture 
taken at two of these camps has graciously been pre- 





due to illness or for some other 
reason. 

But in any case a person can 
attend legal elementary school 
until he is 16 years old. After 
that he has to attend night 
schools or private studies and 
pass an examination in order to 
be a graduate, if he wants to do 
so. Every person who finishes 
his seventh year of age has to go to school, 
otherwise parents are subject to penalty. 

As mentioned above, we are living in 
Ankara. Ankara is in the middle of Ana- 
tolia. Like all the peninsula, Ankara was 
on the route of many generations during 
the migrations from east to west or vice 
versa. Every passing nation left a trace 
and it is a historic place today. 

During our Independence War, when the 
first Grand National Assembly (parliament) 
was formed, they decided to make Ankara 
the capital of the country (1922). 

Then it was a small town on the slopes 
of a hill in the middle of a great barren 
land. At that time war conditions made it 
necessary to establish the capital here. 

After the war, the government decided 


sented to the American Junior Red Cross. 

In 1939 there was a severe earthquake in Turkey, 
and many children lost their parents. The Turkish 
Junior Red Crescent has helped these orphans to con- 
tinue their education, paying school fees and supplying 
food and clothing. In the summer they have been in- 
vited to the Buca Junior Red Crescent Camp to spend 
their vacation. 

Wishing to extend its good work beyond its own 
borders, the Turkish Junior Red Crescent sent a gift 
of 1804.31 lires worth of figs, raisins, and hazelnuts to 
European children suffering from postwar conditions. 


—ALICE INGERSOLL THORNTON 
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not to move the departments of the govern- 
ment from here but to make a city suitable 
for a capital. So it was done. A dam 
provided the necessary water for the land; 
the town within the walls developed into a 
city outside the walls with modern buildings 
and installations. Today we are proud of 
living in Ankara. 

Though our Republic is new, only 26 
years old, we have made changes that would 
ordinarily take ages. 

Before that we were a great empire called 
the Ottoman Empire—covering the area 
from Vienna in the west to Iran in the east 
and from Crimea in the north to the Arab 
peninsula, Egypt, and north Africa in the 
south. But by the time those places were 
separated from the Empire and we entered 
World War I, we ruled over Arabia, Thrace, 
and Anatolia. 

When we entered World War I, we were 
just out of the Balkan War which had 
followed the one with Italians in north 


These Turkish boys and girls are learning to make 
pastry in their class in baking. 






































This is a picture of the Sarar School in Ankara, 
Turkey, from which the album came. 


Africa. After these continuous wars and 
failure of our ally, Germany, we had to 
cease-fire and our country was occupied by 
the victors. 

The pact signed in Sevres put the country 
under the administration of different powers. 
Only the barren land in the middle of the 
peninsula was left independent. The Sultan 
(King) in Istanbul, then the capital, agreed 
to this for the sake of his throne. 

The army was demobilized, but the parts 
under occupation started guerrilla warfare. 

Meanwhile Kemal Ataturk (then Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha) in his capacity as general of 
the army was against this position, and the 
government wanted to send him away from 
Istanbul so he could not maintain an oppo- 
sition in the capital. 

At the same time he also wanted to go 
to Anatolia, among independent people, in 
order to organize a revolution. With the 
aid of his friends who thought likewise, he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of a 
small army in Anatolia. 

Kemal Pasha came here in 1919, landing 
in Samsun, a small port in the Black Sea, 
on May 19. (Now every May 19 is cele- 
brated as the beginning of the independence 
campaign and is dedicated to the youth.) 

He formed congress twice. He was ex- 
pelled from the army, charged with high 
treason, and sentenced to death. He did 
not cease his efforts, organized an army of 
guerrillas, and maintained the war with 
the aid of friends who joined him. All the 
people backed him. 

Mothers wrapped their children on their 
backs and worked to supply the army on 
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the fronts with munitions. Small boys and 
girls who could not use a weapon helped 
their mothers. 

Everybody helped to win the war. From 
the person 80 years old to the one of 8 
years, everybody did what he could. They 
looted occupying powers’ dumps to provide 
arms and munition. They fought with old 
weapons and bad arms. 

After the war in 1922 all the powers ac- 
cepted our independence, and the victors of 
World War I saluted our flags and left 
Turkish soil. Since then we are a peace- 


The glee club and orchestra of Sarar School in 
Turkey get a thrill out of radio broadcasting. 


loving country. We do not want any other 
part of the world. Our aim is to live ina 
peaceful world. 

As to the geography of our country, you 
can find every kind of weather here. The 
mountains run from east to west, to the 
sea. The western part of the peninsula is 
mild. Rivers have found it easy to go in 
between the mountains. The result is a 
fertile piece of land. 

The southern part is mild also, but the 
northern part has a very bad winter. 

The eastern part is mountainous but 
fertile too. Every part of it is good for 
cultivating except the middle and the most 
eastern part of the peninsula. There are 
many mines in the mountains. 

We are a farmland mostly and export 
mainly tobacco, figs, and raisins known all 
over the world. 

We are closing our letter with the hope 
that we will hear from you, and that we 
shall be able to make our country better 
known to you in time. 

Sincerely yours, 

NECLA OZSEVEN 

(On behalf of Junior Red Crescent 

of Sarar School) 








Turkish girls play games on the playground in 
their physical education class. 





A When 14-year-old Robert Mazarik of 
Northford, Conn., completed a junior First 
Aid course at school, he wrote in his exami- 
nation: “This training will be helpful to peo- 
ple when accidents happen. It will also 
help us to tell other people the right and 
wrong way to give first-aid treatment.” 


Not long afterwards, Robert had a chance 
to put his words into action! After making 
rounds of his newspaper route one day, he 
came upon an accident scene. He found his 
friend, David Huie, 12, sprawled, uncon- 
scious near his bicycle. > 


Three adults reached David about the 
same time as Robert did. Responding to the 
natural urge to “do something,” which is 
common among people not trained in first 
aid, these adults immediately wanted to 
carry David to a nearby house. > 


MARGO HILLS 
Illustrations by Karolyn Hill 
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When you are 12 years old, or in the 
seventh grade, you too will be eligible to 
take a First Aid course. Then perhaps you 
can save a life as Robert did! 











SIDNEY STUDIO 





ROBERT MAZARIK 


But Robert stopped them. He pointed to 
the twisted and unnatural position of the 
neck, and declared that moving David 
might cause additional serious injury. His 
warnings were so convincing that the men 
agreed to leave David undisturbed until 
the ambulance arrived. > 


When the ambulance arrived, David 
was carefully transported by means of a 
stretcher to the hospital. There the doctor 
said young David had a brain concussion 
and badly twisted neck. 


Dr. Edwin Lang, who attended David at 
the hospital, later declared that Robert's 
action probably had saved David from 
further injury. The doctor said: 

“Additional harm can easily be caused 
when considerate but unskilled persons 
move an unconscious individual. Robert 
showed great insight for a youth of his 
age.” 

And Robert's schoolmates too think he’s 
pretty much of a hero for putting his train- 
ing into such good practice! 





A EASY WHEN YOU KNOW HOW—Boys in Atlanta, 

Georgia, get a thrill out of lessons given them by 

two Georgia Tech football players, as part of a 

learn-to-swim program, which was carried on by 
the Atlanta Chapter. 


IT’S CLEAN-UP TIME in this home in Serres, France, 
operated by the French Red Cross for children with 
tuberculosis. To aid such homes, clothing and medi- 
cal supplies were given by American Red Cross. 











HAPPINESS AHEAD—Despite the trag- 
edies of war which mar their past, 
these boys at a home for crippled 
children in France look forward to a 
healthy, happy future. Thanks to 
equipment sent by the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross, each may learn a trade 
for his lifework, such as photography, 

woodworking, or watchmaking. * 





and 
other 
lands 





A FOR HEALTHY BODIES—These boys and girls in 
a Paris, France, sanatorium are enjoying their cups 
of milk. The children are in the early stages of 
tuberculosis. 


“ HAPPY HEARTS, HAPPY FACES—in Puerto Rico 
these boys and girls of Rodriguez School at Coamo, 
have fun on their new playground—a Junior Red 
Cross project. 














EDWIN G. ADAMSON 
A PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT—At their Junior Red Cross camp in 
New South Wales, Australian Juniors practice shoulder bandaging. 


A SNOWFALL means a gay time on the school play- 
ground for these American boys and girls who go 
to school in Nagoya, Japan, where their fathers are 

part of the military government. Vv 


U.S. AIR FORCE PHOTO 


R. B. DICKIE, S.R. 


A SWING YOUR PARTNER—Members of the Greek 
Junior Red Cross perform a Greek national dance 
at Koropi, Attica. 
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N THE BIG, green island of 
Hawaii lived a little boy 
whose name was Kimo. Ki- 

mo’s grandparents gave him a nose- 
flute for his birthday, and he learned 
to play a tune that sounded like 
this— 

“Wing! Wong! 

Whing! Whong! 
Whah-onng!” 

It was a beautiful tune. 

One bright, sunny morning Kimo 
said, “What a nice day to go to my 
grandparents’ house and play my 
tune for them.” 

He put on his coconut hat—made 
from long, green leaves of the coco- 
nut tree—and skipped down the 
beach toward his grandparents’ 
house. 
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Soon Kimo came to a cream-col- 
ored donkey with long flip-flopping 
ears. 

“Where are you going, Kimo?” 
asked the donkey. 

Kimo took out his nose-flute and 
replied, “I am going to play this tune 
for my grandparents— 

“Wing! Wong! 

Whing! Whong! 
Whah-onng!”’ 

It was a beautiful tune. 

The donkey said, “O-o-h, Kimo! 
I like your tune! May I sing my 
song for you?” 

Before K*mo could have said, 
‘“OGOO-NOGOO-YAGOO,” the 
donkey lifted his nose to the blue 
sky, and sang in a screechy voice— 

“Hee! Haw! 
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Eee! Aaw! 
Yaa-aaw!” 

It was a terrible noise. 

“Why don’t you come with me, 
Mr. Donkey, and sing your song for 
my grandparents?” Kimo said. 

“Oh, thank you, Kimo,” replied 
the cream-colored donkey with long 
Aip-flopping ears. “I shall be de- 
lighted.” 

Mr. Donkey put on his coconut 





hat and they skipped along the 


song,” said the donkey. 

“Hee! Haw! 

Eee! Aaw! 
Yaa-aaw!” 

It was a terrible noise. 

“Oh, what fine musicians you are 
—I sing like a bird myself,” said the 
pig. Then he lifted his funny snout 
to the sky and began to sing— 

“Hoink! Yoink! 

Oink! Yoink! 
Yaa-oink!” 

He didn’t sound like a bird, at all. 

“Why don’t you join us, Mr. Pig, 
and sing your song for my grand- 
parents?” Kimo asked. 

“Oh, thank you, Kimo,” replied 
the red pig witha roly-poly stomach. 
“T shall be delighted!” 

Mr. Pig put on his coconut-hat 
and they went skipping down the 
beach. 

Grandfather and Grandmother 
were sitting on the front porch in 
the warm sun. They were happy to 
see Kimo and his friends when they 
came dancing down the path. 


beach until they came to a red pig ~ a” 


with a roly-poly stomach. 
“Where are you going, Kimo?” 
asked the pig. 


“T am going to play this tune for ; 


my grandparents,” Kimo answered. 
“Wing! Wong! 
Whing! Whong! 
Whah-onng!” 
It was a beautiful tune. 
“And, I am going to sing this 





The three musicians stood in a 
row at the bottom of the porch steps. 
Kimo stood tall and straight and 
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sang out in a loud voice: “Ladee-ee- 
ee-s an’ gen-n-amen! May I intro- 
duce . . . Mr. Donkey who will sing 
for you!” 

The donkey with long flip-flop- 
ping ears stepped forward. He lifted 
his nose to the blue sky and sang— 

“Hee! Haw! 

Eee! Aaw! 
Yaa-aaw!” 

It was a terrible noise — but 
Grandfather and Grandmother 
liked the song and clapped their 
hands. 

“Next on the progra-a-am,” an- 
nounced Kimo, “is Mr. Pig who 
sings like a bird!” 

The red pig with a roly-poly 
stomach stepped forward. He lifted 
his snout to the blue sky and sang, 

“Hoink! Yoink! 

Oink! Yoink! 
Yaa-oink!”’ 

He didn’t sound like a bird, at all— 

but Grandfather and Grandmother 


liked the song and clapped their 
hands. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,” 
Kimo said, “I will play for you on 
my nose-flute— 

“Wing! Wong! 

Whing! Whong! 
Whah-onng!” 

It was a beautiful tune — and 
Grandfather and Grandmother 
clapped their hands. 

Then they gave the musicians 
each a big, fat piece of coconut 
candy. 

Kimo, Mr. Donkey, and Mr. Pig 
bowed politely to Grandfather and 
Grandmother and thanked them for 
the delicious treat. 

Then they skipped down the path 
to their homes, each wearing his co- 
conut hat and eating his coconut 
candy. 

Kimo was happy because he had 
brought so much joy to his grand- 
parents. 
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°HOTO BY BILL GALLAGHER 


Visitor from Australia 


|} DIDN'T KNOW Australia was so big!" exclaims 

' Phyllis Czuchna (seated left), secretary of the 
Countywide Elementary School Council (Genesee 
Chapter), Flint, Mich. 

She and other Council officers are enjoying a visit 
from Miss Kathleen Gepp (standing at map). From 
left to right are Karen Fox, reporter; Kent Utter, vice 
president; and Teddy Homady, president. 

Miss Gepp stopped in Flint during a study visit she 
made recently to the United States. She was on her 


way to take up an important new position—Director 
of the Junior Red Cross Bureau of the League of Red 
Cross Societies in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Before going to Geneva, Miss Gepp was director 
of Junior Red Cross in Australia. So you see she had 
many interesting things to tell the boys and girls about 
her country. 

To show the island continent's great size (2,974,581 
square miles), she has placed an outline map of 
Europe on top of the map of Australia. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL IN TURKEY (story on page 15) 


A Members of the Turkish Junior Red Crescent 
ie elaite Malet tl: meee Mae 


In one of their school classes this Turkish boy and 
girl are making an airplane model. y 








